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given  by  our  author  is  that  of  an  obscure 
duodecimo  Memorial  of  Chronology , pub- 
lished by  an  unknown  writer  in  Paris  in 
1829. 

On  still  slighter  authority  are  we 
charged,  and  in  a much  grosser  form, 
with  having  stolen  our  iron  bridges  from 
France.  The  story,  as  told  here,  is  wor- 
thy a moment’s  attention.  About  1757, 
a Lyonese  painter,  whose  name  M.  Four- 
nier does  not  know,  occupied  himself  one 
idle  day  in  sketching  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  given. 
It  was  intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
St.  Vincent  bridge.  Calculations  were 
made,  and  plans  drawn  in  detail,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities,  but  not  execut- 
ed. “ The  ordinary  destiny  of  first  ideas  ! 
This  poor  industry  follows  the  fatal  route 
spoken  of  by  a Chinese  proverb,  upon 
which,  if  you  have  ten  steps  to  make,  you 
find  that,  having  made  nine,  you  are  not 
advanced  one  quarter  of  the  way.”  So* 
it  happened  (following  M.  Fournier)  to 
this  poor  painter,  who  got  nothing  but 
vexation  for  his  pains ; until  an  English 
engineer  passing  through,  heard  of  this 
abortive  project,  got  acquainted  with  the 
painter,  gave  him  a few  guineas  for  his 
plans,  etc.,  and  returned  to  London  to 
make  fame  therefrom.  The  final  result 
was  the  bridge  of  Wearmouth. 

“Much  was  said  every  where  of  this  struc- 
ture ; and  France,  be  it  observed,  was  not  the 
last  to  utter  cries  of  admiration.  Every  where 
eulogies  upon  this  system  hitherto  unknown  to 
Europe — upon  the  precision  of  the  plans  and 
calculations — upon  the  rare  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineer ; but  not  a word  of  the  Lyonese 
painter.  It  was  not  until  fourteen  years  after- 
ward that,  I know  not  how,  he  was  remember- 
ed even  at  Lyons.”! 

Then  it  appears  that,  in  answer  to  some 
remarks  of  an  English  journal,  a Lyons 
newspaper  claimed  the  invention  for  one 
of  its  citizens,  and  told  this  tale,  which 
the  Moniteur  repeated.  Our  countryman 
being  thus  convicted  (!)  of  theft,  (for  no 
other  proof  is  adduced,)  M.  Fournier 
proceeds  to  moralize  upon  the  French 
and  English  characters  in  relation  to  in- 
ventions : 

“ Is  not  there  here  great  occasion  to  repeat 
one  of  the  thousand  invectives  launched  ages 
ago  against  the  carelessness  of  France  toward 
her  own  works — against  this  weakness,  this 


horror  of  perseverance,  which  leads  her  to  aban- 
don every  thing  which  a brilliant  genius  has 
suggested  ? England  is  a better  manager  ; 
with  her  every  invention  prospers,  even  those 
that  are  found  as  well  as  those  that  are  stolen. 
It  is  the  genius  of  England  to  neglect  nothing, 
but  to  make  capital  of  all,  even  the  ideas  of 
others.  It  is  the  genius  of  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  take  nothing,  but  to  let  every  thing  be 
taken.  This  was  as  notorious  even  in  the  sixth 
century  as  now.”* 

Perhaps  the  tale  may  have  some  slight 
foundation  — we  can  not  tell.  Perhaps, 
and  more  probably,  it  is  too  flimsy  to 
merit  consideration.  However  this  may 
be,  we  would  suggest  one  idea.  If  the 
merit  of  an  invention  be  due  to  the  first 
promulgator  of  an  idea,  it  is  not  in  this 
case  due  to  the  painter  in  question  ; for 
so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  propo- 
sals for  similar  undertakings  were  made 
by  certain  Italian  writers.  Plans  also 
were  drawn  in  1719  for  bridges  of  this 
sort,  but  not  carried  out.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merit  should  attach  to  him  who 
first  executes  the  work,  it  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Farnolls  Pritchard,  an 
architect  of  Shrewsbury,  who  designed, 
and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Iron  Works,  Mr.  Darby  and  Mr. 
Reynolds,  who  erected  the  bridge  across 
the  Severn,  commenced  in  1777,  and 
completed  in  1779.  It  appears  more  than 
probable  that  all  these  were  cases  of  in- 
dependent invention,  of  which  we  meet 
so  many  in  science  and  art. 

Thus  far  the  claims  of  our  century  to 
originality  appear  not  to  be  successful. 
We  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  al- 
though steamers  and  railways  are  not  no- 
velties, except  in  detail,  that  our  tele- 
graphs at  least  would  prove  to  be  modern  ; 
but  let  us  see  what  history  says  about  it. 
Professor  Forbes  says,  that  “ the  idea  of 
using  the  transmission  of  electricity  to 
communicate  signals  is  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  inven- 
tion, the  prodigious  velocity  of  common 
electricity  in  wires  having  been  establish- 
ed by  Watson  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.”  The  earliest  proposal  for 
its  utilization  mentioned  by  this  writer  is 
dated  1753  ; but  M.  Fournier  adduces 
tolerably  satisfactory  proof  that  more 
than  a century  previous  to  this  the  elec- 
tric or  magnetic  telegraph  had  been  in- 
vented, and  had  been  again  forgotten,  in 


* /Ibid.  p.  69.  f Ibid.  70. 


* Le  Vieux-Neuf, ’ vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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obedience  to  the  laws  so.  often  mentioned 
as  presiding  over  inventions. 

In  1636,  Schwenter  proposed  the  ques- 
tion how  two  individuals  could  communi- 
cate by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  seems  to  have  come  near  to  its  solu- 
tion. To  complete  his  discovery,  he  only 
required  to  know  the  eflect  of  the  galvanic 
current  upon  the  deflexions  of  the  needle, 
as  observed  by  Oersted  two  centuries  af- 
terward— “ two  centuries  between  theory 
and  practice,  between  the  genn  and  the 
fruit.”  * In  1746,  Le  Monnier  made  ex- 
periments in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  upon  the 
transmissibility  of  electricity  by  iron,  and 
obtained  very  decisive  results  with  threads 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  toises  in  length. 
In  1782,  Lesage  constructed  a telegraph 
with  as  many  wires  as  there  are  letters  of 

* Le  Vieux-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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the  alphabet ; they  were  each  insulated, 
and  communicated  at  the  other  end  with 
small  pith -balls,  suspended  by  silken 
threads.  When  any  one  of  these  wires 
received  the  charge  of  electricity,  the  lit- 
tle ball  was  repelled,  and  went  to  strike 
upon  an  opposing  surface,  the  letter  to 
which  it  corresponded.  Five  years  after- 
ward, and  M.  Lomond  came  still  nearer 
to  our  modern  mechanism,  having  con- 
structed an  alphabet  of  movement  much 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  swing,  of 
our  present  needles.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  foreshadowings,  it  was  not  until 
our  century  was  nineteen  years  old  that 
Oersted  invented  or  observed  the  varia- 
tions of  the  needle  under  the  galvanic 
current,  and  so  provided  a certain  and 
practical  foundation  for  all  future  opera- 
tions. 


From  the  London  Quarterly. 


THE  STRUGGLE 

r The  lapse  of  three  months  has  too 
mournfully  confirmed  our  expectation  of 
a long  war.  Writing  while  the  shadows 
of  Bull  Run  were  throwing  greater  ob- 
scurity on  the  path  of  the  North  than 
ordinarily  lies  before  a country  at  war, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  say : “ The  war  is 
only  begun  ; and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
see  its  end.  Many  seem  to  think  that  a 
week  or  two  is  a long  time  in  such  a 
struggle.  We  fear  that  a year  or  two 
may  pass  before  any  one  is  entitled  to 
form  decided  opinions  as  to  how  it  may 
turn.” 

This  was  thought  bold,  at  a moment 
when  the  popular  language  of  the  press 
was,  that  the  North  had  “ collapsed,”  had 
“broken  down,”  “broken  up,”  “failed,” 
“ burst,”  and  so  forth ; when  we  were 
morning  by  morning  assured  in  rotund 


* The  Message  of  President  Lincoln  to  Congress, 
London  Daily  News , Tuesday,  December  seven- 
teenth, 1861. 
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phrases  that  the  conflict  must  soon  come 
to  an  end : to-day,  because  the  people 
would  turn  in  disgust  on  the  government 
which  had  dragged  it  into  the  war ; to- 
morrow, because  the  army  could  never 
be  recruited;  the  next  day, because  loans 
would  not  be  subscribed ; the  following, 
because  New-York  would  break  loose 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet, 
and  proclaim  itself  a free  city ; the  day 
after,  because  the  population  would  rise 
against  the  taxes ; and  finally,  because 
the  great  West  would  separate,  and  con- 
stitute itself  an  independent  republic. 

While  thus  we  prophesied  of  the  North, 
assurance  equally  plump  and  downright 
came  thence,  that  the  efforts  of  the  South 
were  but  a momentary  spasm  of  desperate 
energy  ; that  the  Union  party  would  soon 
rise  to  the  surface  ; that  provisions  would 
fail ; that  funds  would  come  to  an  end ; 
that  disaffection  and  disunion  would  set 
in;  that  the  slaves  would  revolt;  and, 
one  way  or  another,  that  J efferson  Davis 
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would  be  hanged  within  a moderate 
time. 

We  claim  no  credit  for  having  breasted 
this  tide  of  anticipations ; for  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  write  in  a Quarterly 
on  the  affairs  of  a great  nation,  ought  to 
have  some  little  knowledge  of  them  ; and 
the  least  possible  amount  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us  that  events  would  soon  tell 
another  tale.  No  one  who  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  digest  a few  of  the  simplest 
facts  as  to  the  numbers,  resources,  prin- 
ciples, and  tempers  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, could  have  thought  of  deluding  the 
British  public  by  treating  the  war  as  a 
paltry  quarrel,  to  be  blown  out  by  the 
sneers  of  foreigners.  He  must  rather 
have  prepared  them  for  a gigantic  strug- 
gle, worthy  to  be  discussed  with  gravity, 
and  certain  not  to  be  ended  till  it  had 
left  momentous  traces  on  the  history  of 
man  : a struggle  which  foreigners  might 
view  with  wishes  for  the  success  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  which  they  could 
only  embitter  by  making  light  of  it,  or 
by  offering  gratuitous  counsels,  which,  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  wisely  said,  only 
showed  the  combatants  that  we  did  not 
understand  their  affairs,  and  might  be  told 
to  mind  our  own. 

They  are  great  mischief-makers,  though 
not  deep  observers,  who  abuse  their  ac- 
cess to  the  public  ear  by  representing  a 
nation  as  populous  as  Great  Britain,  and 
roused  by  overt  rebellion  to  fight  for  the 
integrity  of  their  country,  not  in  its  for- 
eign dependencies,  as  we  did  in  India, 
but  in  their  own  land,  where  their  rivers 
ran,  and  their  telegraphs  flashed-ftfor  the 
safety  of  the  capital  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  nation’s  father — for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government  which  they  idol- 
ized— by  representing  such  a people  rous- 
ed to  such  a struggle,  as  hurried  to  squab- 
ble for  trifles,  by  a momentary  petulance, 
which  would  forthwith  expend  itself.  This 
was  to  come  to  pass,  according  to  our 
daily  teachers.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  proof  that  man  had  entered  on 
a new  phase,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
past  had  ceased  to  be  useful  in  judging  of 
the  future.  It  was  equally  shallow  to 
expect  that  a powerful  oligarchy,  believ- 
ing both  its  ascendency  and  its  property 
to  be  at  stake,  and  fully  committed  to  the 
struggle,  with  plenty  of  men,  officers,  and 
ability,  would  offer  other  than  a long  and 
mighty  resistance. 

Of  all  the  magniloquent  prophecies,  not 


one  has  been  fulfilled.  The  people  of  the 
North,  instead  of  flying  incensed  upon 
the  government  which  had  hurried  them 
to  war,  blamed  themselves  for  having 
hurried  the  government  to  the  premature 
advance  which  brought  on  the  disaster 
at  Bull  Run.  They  did  for  a time  hesi- 
tate as  to  whether  the  cabinet  had  en- 
ergy enough  to  administer  the  war  with 
spirit  answerable  to  that  of  the  nation. 
They  hesitated,  yet  again,  as  to  whether 
the  President  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  depart  from  legal  forms,  and  to  put 
the  war  avowedly  on  the  ground  which 
most  directly  appealed  to  a deep  popu- 
lar sympathy  — the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  The  people  said  : “ That  is  the 
real  drift  of  the  war ; it  was  about  slavery 
it  began,  and  it  is  only  for  slavery  the 
rebels  rose.  Let  us  pass  by  the  Con- 
stitution, say  what  we  mean  ; and  as 
this  government  refuses  to  exceed  its 
legal  powers,  let  it  make  place  for  one 
that  will  have  fewer  scruples.”  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this 
sentiment  would  not  prevail,  and  the 
complication  of  a revolution  in  the  North 
be  added  to  those  already  created.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement 
soon  came  to  reason  thus  : “Any  Consti- 
tution, even  a tainted  one,  is  better  than 
none.  The  government  is  already  obliged 
to  go  quite  far  enough  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary provisions  of  law  — indeed,  so  far, 
that  the  beginnings  of  military  despotism 
may  be  not  distinctly  discerned  ; and 
now  to  call  upon  it  to  set  itself  above 
the  very  Constitution  by  which  it  ex- 
ists, and  assume  powers  it  has  sworn  to 
preserve  to  others,  would  be  to  bury  the 
foundations  on  which  the  liberties  of  all 
rest,  in  order  to  hasten  — and  perhaps 
not  hasten  — the  deliverance  of  a class.” 
It  is  curious  to  read  American  orations, 
delivered  when  our  writers  were  demon- 
strating that  the  people  of  the  North 
thought  no  more  of  slave  emancipation 
than  those  of  the  South  ; in  which  the 
speakers  apologize  lor  their  forbearance 
in  not  forcing  a revolution  upon  the  gov- 
ernment ; and  console  their  audience  by 
the  consideration,  that  though  this  sub- 
jects the  North  to  the  disadvantage  of 
not  waging  “ a war  of  passion,”  and  con- 
fines it  to  the  ground  of  law,  compara- 
tively tame  as  a popular  appeal,  neverthe- 
less they  avoid  the  anarchy  among  them- 
selves of  ruining  the  Constitution  ; and 
secure  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the 
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negroes  perhaps  even  more  certainly  than 
if  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  was  their 
emancipation.  Any  murmurs  ever  ex- 
pressed against  the  government,  even  by 
the  organ  of  the  South,  the  Herald— to 
gain  hearing  at  all,  must  be  murmurs  not 
for  going  to  war,  but  for  insufficient 
energy. 

Yet,  while  we  write,  fresh  evidence 
comes  that  a conflict,  quite  as  irrepressi- 
ble as  the  one  foretold  by  Mr.  Seward, 
is  drawing  nearer.  Dr.  Russell  showed 
long  ago,  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  the 
war,  as  it  proceeded,  would  become  more 
and  more  a war  against  slavery.  The 
Secretary  for  War  has  all  along  shown 
this  tendency;  and  lately  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  openly  approve  the  doctrine, 
that  the  slaves  should  be  called  to  arm. 
This  extremest  of  measures  his  -colleagues 
have  disavowed  ; but  they  have  not  dis- 
avowed his  published  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman  — a document  which  sets 
all  doubts  at  rest  as  to  how  slaves  seek- 
ing national  protection  are  to  be  treated 
— they  are  all,  whether  owned  by  rebel 
or  loyal  masters,  to  be  received,  treated 
as  freemen,  employed,  if  they  accept  em- 
ployment, even  in  squads,  and  with  arms,x 
(but  not  a general  arming  ;)  and  after-' 
ward  loyal  masters  are  to  be  compensated. 
This  official  manifesto  is  proudly  quoted 
by  Charles  Sumner,  and  other  anti-slavery 
leaders,  as  proof  that  the  principle  of  re-s 
lease,  and  even  of  ransom,  is  now  admit- 
ted bv  the  government,  and  that  it  will 
be  compelled  to  go  forward. 

From  the  expedition  of  the  South,  the 
only  English  witness  whose  testimony  we 
have  seen  is  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Star , known  to  be  Mr.  Edge, 
author  of  Slavery  Doomed , whose  length- 
ened residence  in  America  fits  him  to  judge 
of  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  He 
thus  describes  what  is  passing  around 
him  : 

“Living  here  amongst  Americans  of  the 
North,  I daily  trace  the  precipitous  change  in 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  this  exceedingly 
difficult  question.  The  few  days  they  have 
been  in  these  latitudes  have  sufficed  to  make 
them  emancipationists  of  the  most  radical  de- 
scription ; and  that  not  so  much  from  political 
reasons  as  from  humane  motives.  When  five 
hundred  thousand  Northern  troops  move  down 
into  the  slave  districts,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  man  to  stay  the  destruction  of  the 
system.  I am  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  what 
I see  passing  around  me,  and  the  effects  of  our 
victory  upon  whites  and  blacks  alike.  I have 


conversed  with  many  of  the  latter  on  this  and 
neighboring  islands,  and  at  Beaufort;  and  every 
colored  man,  whether  house  - servant  or  field- 
hand,  expresses  the  utmost  contempt  for  his 
late  master  ; whilst  the  soldiers  and  sailors  feel 
savage  with  themselves  for  having  formerly  be- 
lieved the  slaves  were  kindly  treated,  when  they 
now  learn  their  food  consisted  of  but  eight 
quarts  of  Indian  corn  a week,  and  no  animal 
food,  and  that  the  use  of  the  lash  was  of  con- 
tinual occurrence.  The  government  at  Wash- 
ington will  not  be  long  in  feeling  the  influence 
of  this  altered  public  opinion  ; but  proclama- 
tions and  such  like  state  weapons  will  not  have 
a tithe  of  the  effect  upon  the  slave  system  which 
the  presence  of  Northern  soldiers  is  producing, 
and  will  continue  to  produce.” 

This  was  what  the  real  anti -slavery 
men  foretold.  “ Let  the  cabinet,”  they 
said,  “do  what  it  likes;, but  when  once 
Northern  troops  come  into  real  slave 
countries,  the  campaign  against  the  ‘ in- 
stitution’ must  begin.”  And  if  the  feel- 
ing is  setting  in  already  in  the  army,  it 
is  coming  forth  with  new  vigor  in  many 
forms  at  the  North;  and  even  men  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  old  allies  of  the 
slaveholding  interest,  are  now  seeking 
popular  favor  by  outbidding  their  rivals 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  may  be  the  best  of 
Presidents,  but  is  the  worst  of  state-paper 
writers,  gives  us  little  more  light  on  the 
intentions  of  the  government  than  that  he 
fends  it  necessary  to  protest  against  press- 
ure for  extreme  measures  ; and  yet  seems 
to  admit  that  such  pressure  may  become 
so  great  that,  to  save  the  Union,  it  must 
be  yielded  to.  He  does  take  a step  fully 
as  offensive  to  the  South  ; perhaps,  as  mere 
matter,  not  of  injury,  but  pure  offense, 
more  so  than  an  attempt  to  declare  their 
slaves  free  : namely,  advising  the  opening 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  two  ne^ 
gro  states  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  as  if  they 
were  men  ! His  views  about  colonization 
may  be  clear,  but  his  sentences  are  not ; 
and  we  have  not  one  particle  of  faith  in 
“ all  that.” 

The  tide  of  public  feeling  is  shown  in 
the  Congress,  where,  not  only  in  the 
House,  but  in  the  Senate,  motions  on  the 
subject  are  coming  thick  and  fast.  The 
plan  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  Constitu- 
tion — by  treating  the  seceded  country 
not  as  States,  in  which  capacity  “the  ex- 
ecutive ” can  not  touch  their  slavery ; but 
as  military  districts,  now  in  a state  of  re- 
volt, in  which  capacity  it  can  act — seems  to 
be  likely  to  strike  a joint  in  the  legal  har- 
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ness  by  which  the  government  has  hith- 
erto turned  off  the  arrows  launched  against 
its  legality  by  popular  feeling.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  touched  the 
subject,-  proposed  a beginning  of  meas- 
ures, however  undecidedly  and  vaguely ; 
and  such  a beginning  being  once  made, 
neither  he  nor  any  power  living  can  keep 
reforms  of  a system  so  hateful  and  vile 
within  any  fixed  bounds.  The  work  of 
handling  the  rottenness  once  begun,  its 
removal  necessarily  follows  ; and  if  the 
government  does  not  lead,  it  must  follow  ; 
and  if  it  do  neither,  it  and  the  nation  will 
part. 

As  to  the  recruiting,  history  has  few 
tales  so  remarkable  as  the  facility  with 
which  the  shattered  forces,  that  seemed 
to  invite  extinction  after  Bull  Run,  have 
increased  to  swarming  hosts.  Could  the 
government  have  made  soldiers  as  easily 
as  it  filled  up  regiments,  the  war  had 
been  ended  even  now  ; but  the  spectacle 
of  political  power,  presented  by  the  array 
of  force,  massed  at  different  points  of  a 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri — 
further  than  from  the  west  of  France  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia — is  scarcely  more 
striking  in  one  way,  than  in  another  is 
that  of  military  impotence,  rendering  this 
unformed  flock  of  men  with  muskets  in- 
capable of  performing  one  great  military 
exploit  in  all  this  time.  It  now  appears 
to  be  placed  beyond  question,  that  more 
than  half  a million  of  men  are  in  the  field, 
probably  more  than  six  hundred  thousand. 

The  loans  were  to  be  refused  by  the 
capitalists,  and  by  the  people  too,  as  the 
means  of  forcing  the  government  to  con- 
clude peace.  This  was  not  only  asserted 
in  political  articles  where  passion  may  be 
allowed  scope,  but  over  and  over  again  in 
those  money  articles  where  men  in  busi- 
ness have  a right  to  look  not  for  bile,  but 
for  information.  So  far  from  this  occur- 
ring, the  popular  support  of  the  govern- 
ment was  so  vehement,  that  the  capitalists 
were  told  that  if  they  hesitated,  they 
would  be  at  once  set  aside,  and  the  loans 
filled  up  without  them  ; but  they  even  an- 
ticipated the  wants  of  the  government  by 
arrangements  among  themselves.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  tone  of  Americans, 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war,  so  far 
from  being  what  has  been  represented, 
errs  by  the  opposite  extreme.  They  are 
far  too  confident  in  their  resources,  far 
too  boastful  of  the  cheering  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  fullness  of  their  coffers ; and, 


with  a levity  they  will  one  day  rue,  talk 
of  the  ease  with  which,  u by  fifty  millions 
at  a time,”  they  may  “ change  the  form 
of  their  investment,”  or  “ pass  the  nation’s 
money  from  one  pocket  to  another,”  by 
sending  it  down  the  greedy  gulf  of  war. 

To  them  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment has  not  the  horrors  that  it  has  for 
us ; and  as  the  South  has  long  ago  come 
to  that  point,  and  yet  does  not  grow  tired, 
they  take  the  possibility  of  it  more  light- 
ly than  we  could  imagine.  But  let  them 
beware  of  the  weary  loads  they  are  lay- 
ing on  the  broad  back  of  their  country, 
young  yet,  and,  like  many  a stately 
youth,  in  great  danger  of  overgrowing 
its  strength  ! Mr.  Chase  does  not,  even 
now,  admit  the  idea  of  a permanent  debt, 
but  means  that  the  whole  shall  be  paid  off 
in  thirty  years  — a good  intention,  but 
debts  die  hard. 

They  were  to  rise  against  the  taxes. 
This  was  the  one  prophecy  that  had  strong 
ground  of  probability  ; for  patience  is  the 
virtue  in  which  America  is  poorest,  and 
paying  to  government  is  an  operation 
by  all  means  disagreeable  to  the  country 
folks,  who  compose  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Still,  government  is  one 
thing,  and  a popular  war  another.  As 
to  the  former,  every  American  thinks  that 
he  is  the  best  government  in  the  world 
himself,  and  can  hardly  understand  why 
he  should  have  to  pay  for  another  ; but 
when  slave-owners  in  arms  are  threaten- 
ing Washington,  there  is  something  to 
be  done  worth  paying  for.  How  long 
this  willingness  will  continue,  we  can  not 
say.  It  is  the  testing-point  of  the  North, 
and,  perhaps,  when  a visitor  who  is  more 
familiar  than  welcome  at  our  own  doors, 
presents  himself  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
on  behalf  of  “Uncle  Sam,”  as  the  gov- 
ernment is  called,  he  may  find  strange 
and  troublesome  receptions.  Yet  the  re- 
presentations of  a certain  popular  politi- 
cian, on  the  blissful  freedom  of  America 
from  taxes,  are  valid  in  no  circle  wider 
than  the  brim  of  his  own  hat.  Many  a 
citizen  of  that  exempt  nation  has  served 
a harder  apprenticeship  to  tax-paying 
than  we  poor  subjects  of  down-trodden 
England.  They  have  three  separate  cir- 
cles of  taxes — national,  provincial,  muni- 
cipal : the  first  to  the  government,  light ; 
the  second  to  the  “ State,”  not  heavy, 
(but  universal , laying  a poll-tax  on  the 
humblest  working  man;)  and  the  third, 
to  the  town,  incredibly  burdensome.  In 
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some  years  the  municipal  taxes  of  the 
city  of  New-York  alone  are  eleven  dol- 
lars, more  than  two  guineas  per  head — 
man,  woman,  and  child  ; and  this  money 
is  most  corruptly  spent. 

If,  in  the  face  of  the  Northerns  at 
Beaufort,  with  certain  exposure  at  hand, 
the  negroes  “ were  shot  down  like  dogs, 
because  they  would  not  follow  their  mas- 
ters,” as  Captain  Dupont  states  in  a pri- 
vate letter,  what  must  be  the  deeds  done 
when  no  stranger  could  overlook  ! 

“ Why  did  you  change  your  lodging  ?” 
we  heard  a Southern  Member  of  Con- 
gress ask  of  a Northern,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House,  at  the  moment  when  the 
South  was  first  confronted  with  an  anti- 
slavery majority,  on  the  question  of 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  Banks’s  elec- 
tion. “ Shall  I tell  you  why,  Sir?”  said 
the  Yankee,  with  a fiery  flash  of  his  black 
eye.  “ If  you  like,”  replied  the  Southern. 
“ Then,  sir,  I changed,  because  they 
whipped  that  slave  girl  in  the  house. 
Yes,  siree,  whipped  her ! And  do  you 
think  a man  from  Massachusetts  is  going 
to  stay  in  a house  where  a woman  is 
whipped  ?”  The  Southern  saw  that  a 
foreign  eye  was  taking  note  of  the  scene, 
and  walked  off  without  uttering  a word. 
God  bless  the  “ man  from  Massachu- 
setts ! ” 

Such  were  the  provocations  that  made 
the  “ Southern  gentlemen  ” curse  their 
connection  with  the  Yankees,  and  sigh 
for  a free  State,  in  which  they  might 
whip,  hunt,  and  brand  their  “ property” 
without  vulgar  criticism. 

“ Do  you  hold  the  natural  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  of  each  of  the 
candidates  for  the  speakership,  in  much 
such  a tone  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  if 
allowed  to  catechise  candidates  for  the 
woolsack,  might  ask:  “Do  you  believe  in 
the  ecclesiastical  equality  of  bishops  and 
female  preachers  ?”  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Southern  nominee,  replied:  “I  do  not 
believe  in  the  natural  equality  of  the 
races.  I hold  that  the  black  race  was  in- 
tended to  be  subordinate  to  the  white.” 
Mr.  Banks,  another  man  from  Massachu- 
setts, said,  with  a bold  look  and  com- 
manding voice : “ I believe  that  God 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; and  as 
to  superiority  of  race,  I have  learned  that 
whenever  an  inferior  race  meets  wTith  a 
superior  one,  on  the  same  ground,  it  melts 
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away  before  it.  The  negro  race  lias  not 
yet  disappeared  before  the  Southern 
whites ; and  it  is  for  future  history  to 
show  which  will  prove  itself  the  superior 
race.”  From  the  day  that  the  North 
carried  that  man  into  the  speaker’s  chair, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Slave  States  felt 
that  their  ascendency  was  shaken,  and 
their  “ property”  no  longer  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state. 

A few  days  after,  a lady  from  Alabama 
exclaimed  with  vehemence  : “ Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself  for  such  exaggerations.”  On 
being  told  that  before  entering  the  coun- 
try we  thought  Uncle  Tom  a fair,  but 
now  a too  favorable  picture,  with  its  three 
slave  establishments;  Shelby’s  humane 
and  generous,  St.  Clair’s  foolishly  in- 
dulgent, and,  for  a scene  of  cruelty,  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  an  exceptional, 
monstrous  man  ; the  lady  cried  : “ It  is 
horrible  to  paint  such  a character  as  De- 
gree. There  was  a gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  his  ne- 
groes ; but  he  was  never  received  into 
society !”  The  natural  English  reply  : 
“He  ought  to  have  been  hanged!  A 
man  who  flogged  his  horses  to  death 
ought  not  to  be  received  into  society,” 
confounded  and  silenced  the  impassioned 
pleader,  who  thought  the  fact  that  slave- 
owners “ cut”  one  known  to  kill  negroes 
by  cruelty,  a clear  proof  that  there  are  no 
Legrees. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  a 
warm  Southern  concluded  a repulse  of 
English  arguments  by  a burst  of  wrath 
against  TJncle  Tom , and  all  such  “ lies.” 
A young  man,  who  had  up  to  that  mo- 
ment seemed  rather  the  apologist  than 
the  assailant  of  slavery,  changed  color, 
and,  looking  his  enraged  countrymen  in 

the  face,  “ Mr. , you  know,”  he  said, 

“ that  I am  a Virginian,  born  and  raised 
in  Loudon  county;  and  I will  engage 
any  day  to  give  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
out  of  Loudon  county,  materials  for  an- 
other Uncle  Tom — and  a worse  oneT 

This  witness  is  also  useful,  as  showing 
at  every  step,  without  any  intention  of 
doing  so,  that  slavery  is  the  ground  of 
the  quarrel ; his  summary  of  which  he 
concludes  by  saying  that  Lincoln’s  elec- 
tion secured  the  triumph  of  a party 
“ pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  and  material  interests  of 
the  South.”  If  this  witness  be  “ impar- 
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tial,”  which,  we  are  far  from  saying,  (for 
he  evidently  bears  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
anti-slavery  party,  which  he  calls  the  tri- 
umphant faction,  keen  dislike,)  the  Times 
which  vouches  for  it,  must  cancel  some 
hundreds  of  columns  devoted  to  proving 
that  anti-slavery  feeling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dispute. 

His  undesigned  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  blockade  is,  to  us,  unex- 
pected: “The  blockade  has  undoubtedly 
been  productive  of  great  individual  incon- 
venience. All  communication  by  letter 
has  been  cut  off.  Friends  are  unable  to 
correspond.  Painful  instances  are  met 
with  every  day  of  the  anxiety  to  hear 
tidings  of  relations  abroad.” 

His  discernment  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing view  of  the  Northern  army:  “It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  many  of  the 
American  soldiers  calculated  on  or  desire 
the  invasion  of  the  Southern  States.”  If 
not  Americans,  who  does  ? The  Irish  ? 
the  Germans  ? Who  cried,  “ On  to  Rich- 
mond ?”  Who  clamored  for  the  speedier 
sailing  of  the  Armada?  He  calls  the  oc- 
cupation of  Maryland,  “ quasi-\ enetitm ;” 
whereas  a popular  vote  in  that  State,  in 
which  more  electors  took  part  than  in 
ordinary  times,  has  given  a large  majori- 
ty for  the  Union.  If  Venetia  be  per- 
mitted by  Austria  to  vote,  and  will  give 
a similar  decision,  we,  at  least,  wili  not 
reproach  Austria  for  occupying  it.  It  is 
poor  work  to  spend  one’s  time  in  noticing 
such  trifles ; but  it  is  a work  of  charity 
to  give  some  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  slavers  is  artfully 
commended  to  the  people  of  this  country 
by  men  who  affect  candor. 

We  tell  such  men  they  do  not  know 
how  to  serve  the  British  monarchy ; 
they  are  its  worst,  though  its  unconscious 
foes.  Ours  is  a monarchy  eminently 
graced  with  love  of  order,  and  discourag- 
ing rebellion,  except  when  a people  op- 
pressed have  failed,  after  patient  efforts 
to  obtain  by  peaceable  means  natural 
rights  from  unreasonable  masters.  But 
these  men  would  commit  it  to  friendship 
with  that  rebellion,  which,  however  pas- 
sion and  misrepresentation  may  now  gloss 
it,  is  a crime  unknown  to  history , and 
will  take  its  place  in  its  page  as  the  first 
recorded,  wherein  the  ruling  class  in  a free 
country,  when  by  a legal  act  political  au- 
thority was  voted  away  from  them,  rose 
against  the  nation ; dismembered  first, 
and  then  attacked  it,  without  alleging 


that  one  liberty  had  been  curtailed,  much 
less  destroyed,  or  one  right  endangered, 
but  that  of  rendering  slavery  “ eternal,” 
and  extending  it  far  and  wide.  The 
English  monarchy  is  not  more  the  stay  of 
order  than  the  shield  of  liberty  ; yet  these 
men  would  make  it  the  nursing  mother  of 
the  first  conspiracy  ever  originated,  with 
a view  of  forming  a nation,  “ the  corner- 
stone” of  which,  not  according  to  our  re- 
presentation, but  according  to  the  words 
of  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent of  their  orators,  “the  corner-stone” 
of  which — the  “ stone  rejected  by  the 
builders”  of  the  United  States — is  slav- 
ery ! They  would,  moreover,  accept  for 
our  aristocracy  what  we  take  to  be  the 
blackest  insult  ever  cast  upon  it ; namely, 
that  the  natural  allies  of  the  aristocracy 
of  England  are  the  “ gentlemen  of  the 
South.” 

Aristocracy  of  England — gentlemen  of 
the  South  ! It  is  hard  to  write  the  two 
on  the  same  line.  Mr.  Bright  or  Ernest 
Jones  might  be  indignant,  if  accused  of 
saying  any  thing  so  monstrous ; yet  men 
professing  not  hatred,  but  respect,  for 
our  aristocracy,  are  found  to  say  it.  Two 
classes  more  dissimilar,  or  with  traditions 
and  tastes  more  repugnant,  can  not  be 
named  in  the  world.  The  English  aris- 
tocracy are,  above  all  men,  noted  in  pri- 
vate life  for  love  of  law.  The  “ gentle- 
men” of  the  South  imitate  them  in  man- 
sions, sports,  wine,  in  free  expenditure, 
and  easy  manners  ; but  will  shoot  men  in 
the  streets,  brutally  attack  them  in  the 
Senate,  shake  their  fists  in  their  faces  in 
Congress,  as  these  eyes  have  seen  them 
do  ; egg  on  and  head  lawless  mobs  to 
murder  any  suspected  disseminator  of 
anti-slavery  opinions ; and  run  riot  over 
all  law  that  crosses  their  passion  or 
checks  their  notions  of  property.  The 
English  aristocracy  are  a pattern  and  an 
admiration  to  the  world  for  that  patriotic 
sagacity  which  has  led  them  to  sacrifice 
their  cherished  prejudices — and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  corn-laws,  their  supposed  ma- 
terial interests — rather  than  break  with 
the  nation,  or  push  political  differences  to 
violent  collision;  and  they  now  justly  en- 
joy, and  their  country,  too,  eujoys,  the 
fruit  of  this  their  loyalty  and  large-mind- 
edness. The  “ Southern  gentlemen,”  on 
the  other  hand,  the  moment  they  find 
themselves  out-voted  by  their  nation,  fiy 
to  arms,  tear  down  the  flag  under  which 
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they  had  fought,  destroy  the  government 
to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  bom- 
bard the  first  officer  they  find  standing  by 
his  oath,  march  upon  the  Capitol,  rush  to 
the  shores  of  its  protecting  stream,  where 
the  arm  of  a scarcely-awakened  people 
was  thrown  up  spasmodically  only  in  time 
to  arrest,  and  be  desperately  wounded  in 
arresting,  the  blow.  No ; the  British 
aristocracy  are  no  fit  allies  for  men  whose 
passions  are  their  law  in  private  life, 
whose  property  is  their  charter  to  tear 
their  country  to  pieces  ; and  they  are  no 
fit  allies  for  the  English  aristocracy,  who 
have  on  their  library-tables  papers  adver- 
tising bloodhounds  to  hunt  human  beings, 

. who  sell  the  daughters  of  their  own 
nurses,  the  sons  of  their  own  filth  ers,  who 
divide  child  and  mother  on  the  auction- 
block,  who  live  in  splendor  on  the  gains 
of  trade — not  honest  industry,  but  the 
meanest  trade — trade  carried  on  with  un- 
paid labor. 

They  have  poor  faith  in  the  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  of  England  who  would 
hope  that  any  greater  lustre  would  be 
shed  upon  them  by  friendship  with  a 
slaveholding  community,  or  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  republic.  Our 
faith  in  them  is  on  this  wise : we  believe 
that  were  the  two  best  and  most  prosper- 
ous republics  possible  established  — one 
on  the  east  of  us,  in  France;  one  on 
the  west,  in  America  — that  our  own 
throne,  standing  in  the  midst,  would,  by 
the  natural  teaching  of  events,  sensibly 
gain  upon  them  during  every  period  of 
ten  years  — gain  not  only  in  the  convic- 
tions and  attachment  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  envy  of  the  jealous,  in  the 
admiration  of  the  wise,  in  the  other  two 
nations.  The  British  monarchy  has  every 
thing  to  gain  by  the  existence  of  favora- 
ble specimens  of  a republic  to  compare  it 
with.  It  received  fresh  strength  from 
its  glorious  contrast  with  the  French  re- 
public of  1848;  as  some  foretold  that  it 
would  do,  when  men  who  fancy  that  they 
have  faith  in  it  were  trembling  for  the 
consequences.  It  has  also  gained  im- 
mensely by  comparison  with  America, 
and  by  Mr.  Bright’s  anxiety  to  make  us 
look  thither  for  an  elysium.  The  true 
policy  of  that  peerless  throne,  and  the 
peerless  aristocracy  which  adorns  its  ap- 
proaches, is,  to  stand  by  every  free  na- 
tion in  trouble,  and  to  frown  on  every 
slave-owner  and  oppressor. 

Young  English  gentlemen  who  find  in 
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the  large  plantations  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  country-seats  of  England,  and  in 
the  planters’  style  and  manners  the  best 
copy  of  those  of  our  country  gentlemen  ; 
who  are  sedulously  well  treated,  and 
shown,  with  the  easiest  air,  yet  the  most 
artistic  combination,  all  that  can  please, 
and  kept  away  from  all  that  can  offend, 
and  who  leave  the  Slave  States  without 
having  witnessed  one  horror — may  easily 
be  forgiven  for  reversing  their  boyish 
ideas,  and  jumping  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. It  is  like  the  impression  of  a vir- 
tuous youth  visiting  a continental  city, 
and  seeing  nothing  to  offend  him,  and 
much  to  satisfy  him  that  things  are  better 
than  at  home.  But  once  let  a corner  of 
the  vail  be  lifted,  then  let  the  discovery 
go  on  ; and  what  realities  come  to  view 
from  under  that  fair  exterior!  So  in  the 
Slave  States : the  covering  once  disturb- 
ed, horror  after  horror  comes  to  light  — 
horrors  of  the  market,  the  field,  the  bed, 
the  Church  — till  the  stranger  either 
loathes  human  nature,  or  sinks  down  into 
callous  familiarity  with  accredited  abo- 
minations. 

Natural  allies  of  the  English  aristocra- 
cy ! Modest  creatures  to  set  up  such  a 
claim!  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  man 
whom  the  South  has  delighted  to  honor, 
ever  since  his  heroic  denunciation  of 
“ crocodile  tears ;”  whom,  while  able,  it 
forced  on  the  North  as  a great  officer  of 
state  — when  it  could  do  so  no  longer, 
electing  him  to  guide  its  own  destinies — - 
this  chosen  leader  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,  this  prophet  and  high-priest  of  re- 
pudiation, is  a natural  ally  of  our  Palmer- 
stons,  Somersets,  Granvilles,  and  Ar- 
gyles ! And  Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens, 
the  historico- philosophical  orator,  who 
boasts  that  “ our  new  government  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based 
upon  this  great  physical  and  moral  truth, 
....  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the 
white  man;  that  slavery  — subordination 
to  the  superior  race  — is  his  natural  and 
moral  condition  ;”  that  this  stone,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  is  be- 
come the  “chief  stone  of  the  corner  of  our 
new  edifice,”  ....  a natural  ally  of  our 
Russell,  Lewis,  and  Gladstone ! Mr.  Se- 
cretary of  State  “ Bob  Toombs,”  a rough- 
mouthed reviler  of  England — whose  am- 
bition has  been  first  to  “ cover  the  Atlan- 
tic with  first-class  steamers  to  pull  down 
Great  Britain,”  the  deadly  foe  of  “ out- 
institution  ;”  and,  secondly,  to  call  over 
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the  muster-roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker 
Hill,  as  the  knell  of  freedom  in  New- 
England  — he  is  a natural  ally!  Well, 
peibaps  he  may  be  the  ally  of  a certain 
namesake  of  his,  who,  if  not  of  our  aris- 
tocracy, is,  unhappily,  of  our  government ; 
and,  if  rumor  be  right,  the  best  helper 
Mr.  Toombs  has  had,  as  writer  of  the 
malevolent  articles  against  the  Free  States 
in  our  leading  journal. 

No,  no,  no!  The  natural  allies  of  the 
British  aristocracy  are  the  British  people. 
And  should  the  labor  too  effectually  ex- 
pended by  the  Times  to  deceive  these  as 
to  the  character  of  the  present  struggle, 
and  the  relative  motives  of  South  and 
North,  lead  to  a war,  and  that  to  more 
misery  in  England  and  France — and  this 
to  the  latter  country  joining  in  the  fray 
to  keep  her  cities  from  revolution — then, 
though  the  people  will  soonest  feel  the 
pinch  of  want,  the  ultimate  dangers  will 
fall  on  those  who  favored  the  slavehold- 
ers’ insurrection,  and  fathered  this  offense 
against  freedom  on  the  aristocratic  senti- 
ment ; as  if  nobility  drew  closer  to  traders 
who  live  by  cotton  - growing,  without 
paying  their  work-people,  than  to  those 
who  live  by  cotton  - spinning,  and  pay 
every  man  honestly. 

As  to  the  resemblance,  dear  to  the  pride 
of  the  slaveholder,  between  the  mansions 
of  England  and  those  of  the  planters,  we, 
who  are  neither  owners  nor  heirs  of  any 
of  those  lordly  seats  which  glisten  on  the 
landscapes  of  our  fatherland,  like  stars  on 
the  breast  of  a king,  nevertheless  can 
feel  our  hearts  fire  at  the  insult  of  such  a 
comparison.  Trees  and  sward,  halls  and 
chambers,  furniture  and  appointments, 
may  be  made  to  look  somewhat  alike ; 
entertainments  and  manners  may  be  assi- 
milated ; but  what  a difference  in  all  hu- 
man relations  ! The  one  is  a home,  a free 
home,  of  free  men,  where  every  servant 
dwells  because  it  suits  him,  and  seeks  a 
happier  abode  when  his  hope,  his  anger, 
or  his  whim  inclines  him  ; and  the  other 
is  a whited  sepulcher,  fair  on  the  outer 
side,  but  inwardly  full  of  corruption  and 
rottenness.  In  the  one,  no  man  goes  to 
labor  but  on  terms  to  which  he  has 
agreed,  and  which  he  can  revoke ; in  the 
other,  men  and  dogs  within  doors,  men 
and  horses  without,  stand  on  the  same 
footing  : they  are  bred  for  the  house, 
farm,  or  market,  as  the  case  may  be  ; they 
are  trained,  petted,  and  kicked  ; they  are 
worked  and  driven,  fed,  housed,  cover- 


ed ; if  sick,  doctored  ; if  idle,  whipped; 
and  if  it  suit  the  master,  sold.  In  the 
one,  if  the  master  values  his  servant,  he 
says,  “ I would  not  that  man  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  leave  me  for  a hundred 
pounds;”  in  the  other:  “I  would  not 
take  a thousand  dollars  for  that  servant.” 
In  the  one,  if  the  master  is  displeased,  he 
says,  “I  shall  give  you  notice  to  find  an- 
other place ;”  in  the  other : “I  shall  sell 
you  down  South.”  In  the  one,  if  the  ser- 
vant fears  his  master,  he  says,  “ Sir,  I 
must  change  ;”  in  the  other,  he  asks  him- 
self: “Will  he  whip  me,  or  put  me  in 
irons,  or  sell  me  ?” 

Here,  when  it  is  known  that  the  master 
js  in  debt,  the  domestics  ask,  “ Will  he 
mortgage  the  estate  ?”  there  : “ Who 
holds  a mortgage  on  us  ?”  In  England, 
when  a daughter  of  the  house  is  married, 
the  question  is,  which  pony  will  be  her 
present ; in  Carolina,  which  man  or  wo- 
man. When  death  darkens  the  English 
mansion,  the  people  speculate  as  to  how 
the  will  disposes  of  ornaments,  horses, 
and  other  property  ; but  no  man,  as  it  is 
read,  listens  at  the  keyhole,  with  sick 
heart,  to  learn  whether  he  and  his  children 
are  left  to  the  same  owner,  whether  he 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gentle  Miss  or  the 
odious  son  — his  torment,  though  the  fa- 
ther of  his  daughter’s  children.  When 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  old 
men  and  women,  in  the  English  mansion, 
witness  the  sale  with  sorrowful  hearts, 
and  see  the  familiar  articles  departing  in 
the  hand  of  strangers,  as  if  part  of  them- 
selves was  sold  ; but  they  do  not  watch 
the  falling  of  the  hammer  over  “ My 
Rose,”  or  “ My  Dick,”  and  then  go  up  to 
the  purchaser  and  cry:  “ Massa,  you  have 
bought  my  child  ; do  buy  me.  I am  old  ; 
but  I can  work  yet.” 

And  the  maiden  sisters  that  grace  the 
circle  in  both  mansions — both  gentle  and 
womanly,  (as  long  as  you  do  not  touch 
the  burning  question,  of  the  family  mode 
of  gaining  a livelihood,) — the  one  finds 
her  pocket-money  in  some  quiet  legacy, 
or  in  her  brother’s  affection  ; the  other  in 
the  purse  of  “ My  Moll,”  hired  as  a cook, 
and  of  “ My  Pompey,”  as  a coachman  or 
gardener,  some  twenty  miles  away,  for 
wages  which  come  regularly  to  buy  the 
brocades  and  laces  that  vie  with  those  of 
the  proudest  duchess.  But  this  lady  has 
a far  finer  contempt  for  the  traders  of 
Lowell  than  the  duchess  for  those  of 
Manchester ; and,  perhaps,  if  you  take 
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kindly  to  family  interests,  will  incidentally 
let  you  know  that  she  hopes  for  large 
returns  from  the  numerous  children  of 
her  own  lady’s  maid — that  beautiful  wo- 
man, not  far  from  white,  who  resembles 
her  so  strongly,  having  the  family  nose, 
with  but  a touch  of  negro  hair : she  is 
her  property,  her  father’s  daughter,  and 
her  brother’s  concubine. 

Mr.  Edge’s*  first  letter  from  South-Car- 
olina  gives  us  some  strange  materials. 
The  following  extract  from  a letter  found 
in  the  town  of  Beaufort  is  given,  with  the 
name  of  the  writer;  and  the  communica- 
tion of  this  natural  ally  of  our  noblemen 
is  addressed  to  “ My  dear  Mother,”  the 
natural  ally  of  our  own  noblewomen  : 

“ How  are  my  new  friends  of  the  ‘ Huntress  ’ ? 
I have  heard  not  a word  either  from  them  or  of 
them.  I suppose  you  remember  my  promising 
them  a Yankee  skull  for  a drinking-cup  ; well, 
I tried  hard  to  get  one,  but  I have  not  succeed- 
ed yet,  although  I do  not  mean  to  give  up,  but 
will  see  how  things  turn  out,  and  the  first 
chance  I get  I shall  not  fail  to  take  off  the  crown 
of  his  head.  May  be  you  will  like  one,  too,  to 
put  on  your  what-not,  would  you  not?”  .... 

“ I suppose  you  know  that  after  Beauregard’s 
refusal  to  Cameron’s  request”  [this  refers  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  War]  “of  searching 
for  the  dead  body  of  a relative  Cameron,  [his 
brother,]  he  sent  two  men  on  the  sneak ; and 
the  rascals  were  caught  just  in  the  act,  and  will 
be  regarded  as  spies.  I hope  they  will  be 
hanged.  I think  I know  where  the  dead  Cam- 
eron lies ; and  I intend,  as  soon  as  I can,  to  go 
and  dig  up  my  man,  and  see  if  my  suspicions 
are  right  or  not.  Until  then,  I am  your  affec- 
tionate  son,  Robert  Chisholm.” 

When  we  last  wrote,  the  disaster  of 
Springfield  had  just  been  added  to  that 
of  Bull  Run.  It  was  then  thought 
more  than  probable  that  a passage  of 
the  Potomac,  effected  at  two  points,  one 
above  and  one  below  Washington,  would 
bring  the  rebels  upon  it  from  both  North 
and  South,  that  Maryland  would  rise  and 
join  them,  that  Missouri  would  be  entire- 
ly lost,  that  Kentucky  would  secede,  and 
that  thus  the  government  would  be  expell- 
ed from  every  Slave  State  but  the  insig- 
nificant Delaware.  If  we  could  not  share 
these  anticipations,  we  did  not  commit 
ourselves  to  any  opinion  that  the  national 
cause  would  make  sensible  progress  in  the 
three  months  then  coming.  The  position 
of  the  government  is  now  very  different ; 
it  has  since  then  suffered  the  heavy  loss 
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of  Lexington,  and  the  sanguinary  repulse 
before  Leesburg ; but  it  has  gained  armies, 
fleets,  forts,  votes,  and  territory. 

Its  forces  by  sea  and  land  are  now  im- 
posing ; and  while  the  South,  with  its  vic- 
tories, has  never  been  able  to  advance  ; 
in  Eastern  Virginia  not  able  to  hold  all 
the  ground  occupied  after  Bull  Run,  and 
losing  two  counties  and  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  one  blow;  in  Western  Virginia, 
driven  by  repeated  defeats  off  the  ground  ; 
in  Missouri,  losing  Lexington  ; in  Ken- 
tucky, completely  worsted;  the  North 
has  pushed  down  the  coast,  taken  Eastern 
Virginia  ; and  in  North-Carolina,  the  next 
state  in  geographical  succession,  Hatteras ; 
in  South-Carolina,  the  next,  Port  Royal ; 
in  the  next,  Georgia,  Tybee  Island,  com- 
manding the  approach  to  Savannah  ; in 
the  next,  Florida,  it  has  held  Fort  Pick- 
ens, in  spite  of  all  the  power  of  the  South  ; 
in  the  next,  Mississippi,  Ship  Island;  in 
Louisiana,  a post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; thus  replanting  the  national  flag 
on,  at  least,  one  point  of  each  maritime 
State,  except  Texas. 

Each  of  these  posts  distracts  the  enemy, 
and  furnishes  a pivot  both  for  political  and 
military  action.  The  one  at  Tybee  Island 
places  the  capital  of  Georgia  under  com- 
plete blockade,  and  exposes  it  to  easy  at- 
tack. That  at  Port  Royal  throws  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  both  into  alarm,  dis- 
turbs the  Carolinans  and  Georgians  in  the 
field,  and,  above  all,  drives  the  planters, 
by  a precipitate  flight,  from  the  rich  dis- 
trict, famed  for  its  Sea  Island  cotton,  leav- 
ing it  entirely  in  the  possession  of  negroes 
and  Northerns.  In  this  one  district,  out 
of  a population  of  thirty-nine  thousand, 
thirty-two  thousand  were  black.  These, 
of  course,  believed,  or  were  supposed  to 
believe,  in  the  omnipotence  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  were  taught  to  consider  Yan- 
kees, English,  and  all  such  monsters,  as 
devouring  enemies  of  the  happy  slave.  A 
few  weeks’  observation  of  planters  flying, 
wrecking  their  own  houses,  burning  their 
crops,  and  Yankees  gaining  victories,  and 
protecting  blacks,  will  open  their  eyes  to 
a new  world  of  facts  and  hopes. 

If  it  be,  as  reported,  that  the  planters 
are  burning  their  crops  all  along  the 
coast,  it  shows  how  completely  the  de- 
sign of  terrifying  them,  by  these  numer- 
ous descents,  is  answering  its  end.  Yet 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  government 
means,  for  the  present,  to  advance  into 
the  interior  from  any  of  these  points — a 
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measure  which  would  lead  the  enemy  to 
concentrate  his  forces,  and  oblige  a con- 
centration of  its  own.  It  is  probably, 
rather,  its  plan,  for  the  present,  to  dis- 
tract, not  only  the  army,  but  its  support- 
ers, at  a hundred  points  at  once,  with 
apprehensions  of  descents,  evgry  now  and 
then  intensified  by  a reality. 

The  great  gains  of  territory,  however, 
are  not  on  the  coast,  but  on  the  frontier 
line.  The  two  counties  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, recently  conquered,  give  all  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
government.  In  Western  Virginia,  the 
gain  is  clear  and  great.  In  Kentucky,  it 
is  still  more  marked  ; for  the  State 
avowed  neutrality,  and  Breckinridge,  its 
powerful  Senator,  and  other  leaders,  were 
frank  secessionists ; but,  strangely  enough, 
after  Bull  Run,  a State  vote  declared  for 
the  Union,  and  now  the  greatest  part  of 
its  surface,  since  Gen.  Kelson’s  important 
victory,  is  strongly  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  Missouri,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  two 
parties ; for  confusion  worse  confounded 
is  once  more  exemplified  in  the  accounts 
from  that  State.  Gen.  Fremont  did  noth- 
ing, and  spent  much  ; and  Gen.  Price 
gained  one  notable  victory.  The  Confed- 
erates ought  to  have  cleared  the  State, 
according  to  appearances,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  only  the  power  of  disturbing  it ; 
and  President  Lincoln,  whose  statements 
on  other  points  are  sober,  says  : “ It  is 
comparatively  quiet,  and,  I believe,  can 
not  again  be  overrun  by  the  insurrection- 
ists.” The  three  border  slave  States — 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  — 
which  at  first  refused  any  troops,  now 
give  forty  thousand,  and  the  amount  of 
slave  territory  securely  in  the  possession 
of  the  Union  is  at  least  twice  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  We  challenge  ex- 
amination of  this  statement.  The  South 
has  won  battles,  but  never  advanced ; the 
North  has  lost  battles,  but  made  notable 
progress.  Military  superiority  was  on 
one  side,  political  power  on  the  other. 

Now  the  government  stands  prepared 
for  the  development  of  its  real  plan  of 
campaign.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
after  its  great  defeat,  a statement  was 
put  out,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed’s  name,  and,  therefore,  received 
as  from  the  Cabinet,  though  not  officially, 
to  the  effect  that  the  advance  had  been 
against  Gen.  Scott’s  judgment,  forced  on 
by  the  clamor  of  the  press.  His  plan  was 


to  use  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  only  to 
defend  Washington,  and  detain  the  ene- 
my’s forces  on  his  northern  frontier, 
while  a great  expedition  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  West,  to  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  autumn,  carry  the  wrar  into  the 
South,  and  open  up  the  river,  while  oth 
ers  descending  by  the  coast  should  join 
it  on  the  gulf. 

The  overthrow  of  the  first  army  before 
it  vras  formed,  and  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  West,  have  com- 
pelled changes  in  this  plan  ; but  its  sub- 
stance will  be  kept  in  view.  Already 
stepping-stones  and  halting-places,  all  the 
way  between  the  North  and  Florida,  are 
secured.  The  next  object  is  to  take  Fer- 
nandina,  in  that  State,  which  would  then 
be  resolved  back  into  its  chrysalis  condi- 
tion as  a “territory;”  then  to  cross  the 
Gulf,  descend  at  Galveston  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  resolve  that  State  also  back 
into  a “ territory  then,  the  army  of  the 
South,  crossing  the  Gulf  again,  and  that 
of  the  West  descending  the  Father  of 
Waters,  together  to  assail  Mississippi, 
the  State  of  Jefferson  Davis  ; that  se- 
cured, those  on  its  West  must  fall,  the 
river  would  be  open,  and  the  highway  of 
Western  produce  be  once  more  free.  If 
all  this  were  done,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  would  not  long  resist. 

This  is  a grand  conception,  one  which 
the  government  has  steadily  followed, 
and  which  is  daily  brought  more  into 
view — one,  too,  which  the  North  feels  no 
dqubt  of  its  power  to  carry  out,  if  Euro- 
pean war  does  not  come  in  to  hinder. 
How  much  of  it  may  miscarry,  even  with- 
out the  last  dread  alternative,  none  of  us 
can  foretell;  but  Gen.  McClellan  has  been 
draining  more  life-blood  from  the  South 
every  day  that  he  has  kept  its  main  army 
inactive  at  the  extreme  edge  of  its  terri- 
tory, than  he  could  have  done  by  any  mil- 
itary operation,  short  of  a total  over- 
throw. The  immense  distance  from  one 
another,  of  the  points  now  threatened  by 
the  expeditions  prepared  during  his  in- 
action* and  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
them  appeals  to  the  desire  of  some  regi- 
ment to  return  to  its  own  State,  are  ele- 
ments of  distraction  to  the  Southern 
army,  which  the  hopes  of  the  North 
naturally  anticipate  may  grow  to  disso- 
lution. But,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
army  has  the  untold  advantage  of  prac- 
ticed professional  officers ; and  those  who 
are  not  so,  are  appointed  by  authority, 
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not  by  election.  The  latter  folly  in  the 
Northern  army  continues  still,  and  prob- 
ably will  do  so  till  weary  experience 
works  it  out. 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal  was  cheering  the  prospects  of  the 
North — when  even  here  American  secu- 
rities were  rising,  and  some  hope  in  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  right  itself  was 
beginning  to  spring  up — suddenly  came 
tidings  that  thrilled  England  from  end 
to  end.  The  Trent,  mail-steamer,  bear- 
ing our  neutral  flag,  sailing  from  a neu- 
tral port  to  a neutral  port,  was  stopped 
by  the  Jacinto  man-of-war,  whose  cap- 
tain had  seen  her  before  she  sailed,  and 
perfectly  knew  whither  she  was  bound. 
He  did  not  fire,  as  if  in  amity,  a blank 
cartridge,  but  a shotted  gun,  and  soon 
after  a live  shell.  He  ran  out  his  guns, 
as  if  to  sink  the  poor  packet.  He  sent 
armed  men,  and  followed  them  up  by 
men  with  bare  cutlasses  ; and,  against 
the  protest  of  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
er, and  a queen’s  officer,  carried  away 
four  passengers  by  force.  As  to  these 
persons,  England  had  no  love  for  them, 
any  more  than  for  Ledru  Rollin,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  or  Mazzini.  They  were  all 
utterly  unknown,  and  the  fact  that  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Mason,  was  the  author  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  preengage  all  our  national  sym- 
pathies against  him.  But  never  had 
England  stooped  before  any  human  pow- 
er, to  allow  the  man  who  claimed  the 
protection  of  her  flag  to  be  torn  from 
under  it  by  violence.  If  proved  by  law 
to  be  not  entitled  to  it,  then  the  refugee 
might  suffer,  and  the  refuge  be  still  sa- 
cred ; but  lie  that  dared  to  dispense 
with  such  proof,  and  take  upon  himself 
to  violate  the  refuge,  roused  indignation 
by  insult,  and  provoked  force  by  force. 

We  did  not  reclaim  against  the  right 
of  search,  nor  against  the  right  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  to  take  the  Trent  before  a 
tribunal,  if  he  alleged  that  she  carried 
contraband  of  war,  any  more  than  we 
object  to  a policeman  carrying  before 
a magistrate  persons  charged  with  mis- 
demeanor. But  we  should  dismiss  any 
police  officer,  however  high,  who  took 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  executed 
punishment  without  a hearing  ; and  we 
started  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  an 
armed  vessel  dragging  men  from  under 
our  flag,  without  any  process  of  law,  or 
show  of  any  thing  but  lire  and  sword. 
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The  cabinet  at  once  consulted  its  law 
officers,  who  unanimously,  and  without 
hesitation,  fixed  upon  the  illegal  point  in 
Captain  Wilkes’s  procedure.  Then  follow- 
ed an  instant  demand  for  reparation,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  men  to  the  refuge 
which  had  been  violated.  That  has,  ere 
now,  reached  America,  and  perhaps,  while 
we  write,  the  dreadful  die  is  cast ; and 
we,  who  had  chidden  Americans  for  fight- 
ing for  the  existence  of  their  nation,  may 
soon  be  fighting  simply  for  the  honor  of 
our  flag,  and  protesting  that  we  deserve 
no  abuse  for  doing  so,  but  rather  pity 
that  the  necessity  is  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  on  probabili- 
ties which  a short  time  will  resolve.  We 
can  only  utter  our  humble  hope  that  Pro- 
vidence will  avert  from  us  the  disaster 
of  a war  which  would  be  to  our  loss, 
both  when  we  destroyed  the  property  of 
the  enemy  and  suffered  the  destruction 
of  our  own  ; from  the  carnage  of  a war 
in  which  kinsman  would  fight  kinsman, 
and  brother  kill  brother;  from  the  shame 
of  a war  in  which  the  flag  of  England 
would  fly  side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the 
slaver,  in  hostile  march  on  the  homes  of 
the  free. 

This  must  chiefly,  so  far  as  human 
power  is  concerned,  depend  on  America. 
At  first  it  was  universally  assumed  that 
Captain  Wilkes  acted  upon  specific  in- 
structions, and  therefore  the  insulting 
details  of  his  attack  were  taken  to  be 
proof  that  his  government  had  planned 
an  outrage  which  must  bring  on  a war. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  he  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility  ; and,  therefore,  so  far 
as  men  of  thought  are  concerned,  all  the 
conclusions  which  were  based  on  the  op- 
posite supposition  are  dismissed.  It  was 
further  to  be  feared  that  the  President, 
in  his  message,  would  make  declarations 
binding  him  to  resist  our  demand.  This 
he  has  not  done,  but,  alluding  to  one 
British  ship  unlawfully  detained,  he  does 
say,  “Justice  requires  that  we  should 
commit  no  belligerent  act  not  founded 
in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public 
law” — a caution  which  may  be  intended 
to  bear  only  on  the  obscure  case  of  the 
Perthshire,  but  which  may  possibly  have 
been  penned  with  a glance  at  a far  more 
conspicuous  one.  The  fact,  that  not  the 
Congress,  but  the  Lower  House,  has 
voted  its  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes,  is 
unfavorable  so  far  as  it  goes ; but  that,  in 
America,  says  but  a little.  Had  the  Senate 
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passed  such  a vote,  it  would  be  a different 1 
thing. 

The  feeling  on  hearing  that  Mason  and 
Slidell  were  caught  was  much  the  same  asit 
would  have  been  here  if  we  had  heard,  in 
thehight  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  that  Nana 
Sahib  was  secured  ; the  means  and  con- 
sequences of  the  capture  were  things  for 
afterthought.  The  popular  demonstra- 
tions, the  speeches,  the  newspaper  and 
platform  legal  arguments,  are  all  adverse 
to  hopes  of  peace,  but,  we  must  admit, 
perfectly  natural  ; and,  we  will  yet  trust, 
not  final.  The  weightiest  of  them  is  thus 
disposed  of  by  what  Dr.  Russell  calls  “ a 
respectable  paper,”  the  New-York  Times. 
We  may  remark  that  the  term  “ Con- 
gress” is  often  used  in  America  as  “ Par- 
liament” is  here,  when  only  the  Lower 
House  is  intended.  So  in  this  extract : 

“ Congress  has  signalized  its  first  sitting  by 
passing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes  for 
the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  what  is  uppermost 
in  the  public  mind  should  leap  to  expression 
through  the  voice  of  the  people’s  i;epresenta-\. 
tives.  In  thus  putting  on  record  a formal  ap- 
proval of  an  act  which  has  called  forth  univer- 
sal public  satisfaction,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
intention  to  prejudge  a case  on  which  neither 
our  own  nor  the  British  government  has  as  yet 
pronounced  an  opinion,  and  which  is  now  pro- 
perly a matter  of  diplomacy  alone.  We  all 
liked  the  bold  deed,  and  we  liked  it  all  the  bet- 
ter because  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  justified 
by  the  principles  and  precedents  of  international 
law.  Should  it  not  be  so  justified,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
However  gratifying  the  seizure  of  the  rebel  am- 
bassadors may  have  been,  it  is  not  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a single  principle  of  the  public  mo- 
rality of  nations.  Meanwhile,  we  can,  of  course, 
but  await  further  developments.  The  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  which  Congress  has  voted  to 
Captain  Wilkes,  therefore,  embodies  a perfect- 
ly just  sentiment,  without  at  all  binding  the 
policy  of  the  government,  or  embarrassing  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
course  as,  on  a full  examination  of  the  question 
in  all  bearings,  may  seem  to  be  dictated  by  right 
and  the  law  of  nations.” 

We  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
ticence of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  stronger  on  the 
side  of  hope,  than  all  the  talk  of  papers, 
secretaries  of  the  navy,  and  votes  of  the 
House  against  it.  But  in  this  we  only 
speak  of  the  posture  of  things  before  the 
arrival  of  our  demand.  If  it  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  conform  to  inter- 
national law,  and  deliver  up  the  prison- 
ers, we  incline  to  expect  that  he  will  do 
so ; but  if,  as  is  believed,  our  demand 


shuts  him  up  to  the  alternative  of  abso- 
lutely doing  so  or  refusing  within  seven 
days,  it  places  the  American  cabinet  in 
a position,  with  its  fiery  and  quarrel- 
some people,  that  may  make  the  surren- 
der of  the  ill-omened  commissioners,  on 
its  part,  an  impossibility.  Had  it  proved 
true,  as  was  once  whispered,  that  our 
admirals  had  instructions  to  begin  re- 
prisals as  soon  as  Lord  Lyons  should 
leave  Washington,  all  the  blame  of  rush- 
ing to  war  would  not,  even  at  first,  have 
been  laid  on  America  ; and,  when  the 
pinch  of  deeper  distress  came  upon  our 
people,  would  have  been  transferred  to 
the  authors  of  such  medieval  proceed- 
ings. 

Strongly  as  we  should  support  the  de- 
mand for  reparation,  just  as  strongly 
should  we  condemn  this  abrupt  way 
of  throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  When 
Austria  acted  thus  with  Piedmont,  she 
had  the  excuse  that  negotiations  had  been 
tried  and  failed.  We  should  not  have 
given  one  chance  of  rendering  a reason, 
proposing  an  alternative,  calming  public 
excitement,  or  gradually  reconciling  a 
proud  people  to  what  at  first  will  seem 
humbling  terms. 

Our  statesmen  acted  under  great  pro- 
vocation. They  had  loyally  held  by  our 
neutrality,  and  by  acts,  not  words,  proved 
their  superiority  to  inducements  to  devi- 
ate from  it  ; though  we  were  often  told, 
in  public  and  private,  by  the  organs  of 
the  North,  that  we  meant  do  the  opposite. 
Mr.  Seward  had  openly  advised  the  seiz- 
ure of  our  territories  ; had  in  society 
let  both  private  persons  and  public  men 
know  that  he  thought  that  insulting 
England  was  “ necessary  to  his  posi- 
tion ;”  had,  without  a shadow  of  provo- 
cation, issued  a warlike  circular,  and  al- 
together had  made  the  impression,  on 
high  and  low  in  this  country,  that  he 
was  mad  enough  to  wish  for  a collision. 
Large  orders  for  saltpeter,  and  other 
signs  of  preparation  for  a long  war,  had 
alarmed  those  many  sages  among  us  who 
had  settled  it  that  America  could  not,  for 
any  time,  sustain  a war  against  the  South, 
and  were  again  quite  ready  to  settle  it, 
that  she  was  going  to  enter  upon  one 
with  England  and  the  South  at  the  same 
time.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  whisper- 
ings came  the  terrible  tidings  of  round- 
shot,  live  shell,  bare  cutlasses,  all  display- 
ed against  an  unarmed  ship,  to  add  gratu- 
itous insult  to  a daring  capture. 
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This,  put  together  with  all  Mr.  Seward’s 
words  and  deeds,  left  scarcely  a doubt 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  outrage. 
One  set  of  men  gave  as  a motive  that 
he  wished  to  retire  from  the  war  with 
the  South,  under  cover  of  one  with  Eng- 
land ; which  simply  showed  their  igno- 
rance of  the  man,  his  country,  and  his 
cause.  Others  supposed  that  he  did  not 
desire  a war,  knowing,  as  he  must,  that 
in  the  actual  position  of  America  it  would 
be  suicidal ; that  instead  of  conquering 
the  South,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  he 
vrould  bring  about  its  independence,  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Federal  navy; 
but  that,  blinded  by  the  habitual  forbear- 
ance of  England,  he  thought  he  might 
add  insult  to  outrage,  reap  the  popular 
applause  consequent  on  his-  defiance,  and 
escape  unhurt.  To  Englishmen  this  lat- 
ter supposition  is  more  irritating  than  the 
other ; for,  while  able  to  respect  a man 
who  thinks  he  can  beat  England,  and  re- 
solves to  try,  they  can  only  scorn  one 
who  would  trade  upon  her  honor. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Seward’s  faults,  and 
whatever  Captain  Wilkes’s  provocation, 
England  could  not  afford  to  be  harsh, 
any  more  than  weak.  The  former  would 
touch  her  honor,  the  latter  only  her  in- 
fluence ; and  we  believe  that  the  whisper 
about  instant  reprisals  was  unfounded. 
Even  if  redress  be  refused,  and  Lord 
Lyons  at  the  end  of  seven  days  should 
leave  Washington,  we  are  sure  that  still 
the  door  of  reconciliation  has  not  been 
hopelessly  closed.  We  believe,  farther, 
that  three  things  will  be  established — 
first,  that  Captain  Wilkes  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility ; secondly,  that  in  not 
carrying  the  Trent  before  a tribunal,  he 
v7as  prompted  by  the  desire  to  do  a less 
injury,  (not  seeing  that  he  was  doing  a 
lawless  injustice  ;)  and  thirdly,  that  he 
felt  that  he  was  foregoing  such  a chance 
of  prize-money  for  himself  and  his  men, 
as  he  had  never  had  in  his  life.*  These 
facts  will  make  it  easier  for  the  American 
government  to  meet  our  demands,  and  for 
us  to  listen  to  what  they  ma}7  have  to  say. 
As  certainly  as  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  prepared  to  fight,  if  they  can  not 
have  peace  without  dishonor ; so  certain- 
ly would  their  feelings  soon  revolt  against 


* This  was  in  type,  founded  on  private  information, 
before  Captain  Wilkes’s  official  report  placed  these 
three  points  beyond  conjecture.  (See  Times,  Dec. 
24th.) 
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any  war  begun  before  all  honorable  means 
of  averting  it  have  been  exhausted. 

At  such  a moment  as  this,  when  Eng- 
land is  strong  beyond  precedent,  when 
America  is  torn  by  a woful  civil  war,  and 
just  beginning  to  make  headway  against 
its  difficulties,  to  strike  her  in  haste  would 
leave  a stain  on  our  magnanimity,  and  a 
sting  in  her  recollections.  In  these  pages 
three  months  ago  we  reproached  America 
for  forcing  U3  to  war  in  1812;  but  now 
that  the  case  is  altered,  we  must  confess 
that,  bad  as  Captain  Wilkes’s  provocation 
is,  ours  at  that  time  was  threefold.  All 
research  has  failed  to  find  a precedent 
that  would  cover  his  capture  of  non- mili- 
tary persons  from  a neutral  ship,  out  of  a 
neutral  port,  bound  for  a neutral  port ; 
but  if  our  cruisers  did  not  do  the  same 
thing,  they  did  worse,  and  that  not  once, 
but  often  ; and  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
our  own  pen,  sixty  years  after,  from  stig- 
matizing the  conduct  of  America  as  “ un- 
generous.” 

If  England,  without  taking  care  that 
every  atom  of  blame  must  fall  on  Amer- 
ica alone,  hastens  a war,  probably  the 
American  navy  will  soon  be  extinct ; and 
possibly  peace  may  be  enforced  before 
very  long.  But  the  wound  will  rankle 
in  twenty  millions  of  breasts;  and  a war 
well  prepared  for  on  the  part  of  America 
will  follow  in  time.  The  bitterness  of  the 
last  war  has  not  yet  worn  away,  though 
we,  not  they,  were  taken  at  a disadvan- 
tage ; and  a war  begun  in  the  moment  of 
their  national  agony  would  be  the  death- 
blow to  the  amity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  beginning  of  a series  of 
struggles,  which  probably  a century 
would  not  see  closed  ; and  neither  the 
British  Empire  nor  the  United  States  in 
their  integrity  would  survive. 

If  the  Americans  show  that  their  ob- 
ject is  war  with  us,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive. If  they  meet  us  in  an  amicable 
spirit,  and  we  yet  force  on  a war,  it  will 
be  a sad  day  for  them,  with  a sadder  mor- 
row for  ourselves. 

We  can  not  believe  that  their  law- 
officers  will  take  a substantially  different 
view  from  ours;  we  can  see  that  their 
statesmen  might  draw  great  advantage 
from  taking  us  fully  on  our  own  terms  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  stop 
short  of  some  respectful  proposition  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  If  such  is  submitted, 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  considered  ? Are 
we  to  follow  the  whoop  of  men,  who 
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would  rather  see  the  miseries  of  a war 
added  to  the  straits  of  the  people  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  palace,  than  temper 
their  spite  for  a single  hour,  when  they 
mix  the  daily  draft  of  venom  ? Are 
we  to  shut  our  ears,  draw  our  swords, 
and  rush  on  men  who  are  saying — “Let 
us  reason  together”  ? This  is  what  we 
are  told  : no  parley,  no  reason,  no  nego- 
tiation, no  mediation  ; surrender  or 
war ; instant  submission,  or  instant  hos- 
tilities. Men  who  want  to  fight  first  and 
reason  afterward,  are  likely  to  prove  weak 
enemies,  as  they  are  dangerous  citizens. 
They  who  will  strike  only  when  they 
must,  are  made  of  stronger  as  well  as 
safer  stuff.  If  our  cousins  do  not  give  us 
redress,  let  diplomatic  relations  cease  by 
all  means ; but  if  they  at  the  same  time 
make  any  offer  fit  to  be  entertained,  must 
we  at  once  fly  to  war  ? If  ever  a case 
can  come  into  existence,  for  the  friendly 
offices  of  another  power,  for  that  mode  of 
intervention  which  England  had  the  glory 
of  commending  to  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  at  the  Congress  at  Paris  ; surely 
this  is  the  case.  An  act  of  an  individual 
officer,  under  excitement,  wounding  more 
deeply,  in  the  point  where  he  meant  to 
avoid  wounding,  than  in  those  where  he 
consciously  struck,  or  wantonly  chafed 
— an  act  which  does  not  less  embarrass 
his  own  government,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  persons  and  times,  than  it  of- 
fends a foreign  one — an  act  which,  if  han- 
dled by  jurists,  may  be  the  means  of  set- 
tling ail  important  point  of  international 
law,  but,  if  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war,  can  only  torment  two  nations ; if,  in 
such  a case,  the  offended  country,  strong, 
free-handed,  and  full  of  confidence,  can 
not  listen  to  a proposal  to  invoke  media- 
tion on  the  part  of  a government,  whose 
right  hand  is  wounded,  and  its  left  tied, 
surely  all  hope  of  turning  to  account  such 
a provision  of  mercy  must  be  abandoned 
for  our  time. 

The  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin  looks 
on  England  with  no  ordinary  foreigner’s 
eye.  He  says,  in  a pamphlet  just  is- 
sued : * 

“ I have  the  right  to  speak  thus  to  them ; for 
I am  of  the  number  of  those  who  love  England, 
and  have  proved  it.  In  my  first  speech  in  the 
Assembly,  and  with  reference  to  this  very 
question  of  the  right  of  search,  I exposed  my- 
self to  much  animosity  to  defend  her.  Later, 
in  the  Pritchard  affair,  I dhl  not  draw  back. 

* Words  of  Peace.  Low  & Son. 
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Even  from  the  depths  of  my  retreat,  1 rarely 
take  my  pen  without  rendering  homage  to  a 
country  and  a government  which  are  not  popu- 
lar among  us.” 

And  what  does  the  tried  advocate  of 
England  abroad  say  to  this  loud  clamor 
for  war  without  mediation  ? 

“ England  has  been  full  of  condescension  and 
forbearance  for  America  when  she  was  strong. 
If  they  should  have  the  misfortune  to  have  no 
more  condescension  and  forbearance  now  she 
is  weakened,  they  would  authorize  suppositions 
much  more  fatal  to  their  honor  than  is  the  grave 
error  (yet  easily  reparable  with  good-will  on 
both  sides)  just  committed  by  Captain  Wilkes.” 

In  the  moment  of  our  wrath  has  come 
the  moment  of  our  sorrow.  While  all 
hearts  were  boiling  with  indignation,  the 
unseen  Hand  was  taking  away  all  but  our 
greatest  national  treasure.  In  these  dark 
days  of  doubt  and  preparation — prepara- 
tion which  that  doubt  fully  justifies — our 
palace,  which  the  loves  and  virtues  of  a 
matchless  .pair,  the  scenes  of  a pattern 
family,  and  the  lapse  of  tranquil  years, 
had  taught  us-  rather  to  love  as  a warm 
English  home,  than  to  contemplate  in  the 
isolated  elevation  of  royalty,  was  sudden- 
ly darkened;  and  from  us  who  sorrowed 
and  were  stupefied,  from  her  who  sor- 
rowed more,  and  for  whose  grief  we  felt 
more  than  for  our  own,  was  carried  away 
by  death  a Prince  who  had  united  more 
manly  beauty  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments, more  natural  wisdom  and  acquired 
science,  more  private  worth  and  kingly 
capacity,  more  domestic  virtue  and  pub- 
lic usefulness,  than  have  been  combined 
by  any  royal  person  for  many  a reign. 
God  grant  that  to  this  sorrow  may  not  be 
added  that  of  a war  wherein  all  would 
lose,  and  none  gain — wherein  the  English 
blockade  of  America  would  starve  many 
of  the  best  missions  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  heathen  lands — wherein  our 
victory  would  introduce  into  the  family 
of  nations  the  first  state  ever  founded,  as 
its  chosen  orator  declares,  on  the  “ chief 
corner-stone”  of  human  bondage,  and 
make  England  the  foster-mother  of  this 
hideous  novelty  ! Should  that  woe  come, 
these  hands  can  be  raised  in  prayer  for 
the  quenching  of  flames,  which  they,  at 
least,  have  not  assisted  in  kindling. 

If  peace  with  England  continue,  and 
the  North  triumphs,  in  any  tract  that 
falls  again  under  the  Flag  of  the  Union — 
whether  by  instant  emancipation  or  some 
26 
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slower  process — slavery  will  be  put  on  the 
pathway  of  extinction.  If  the  whole 
South  become  independent,  with  the  navy 
of  the  North  unbroken,  and  her  frontiers 
armed,  slave-property  on  the  border  must 
soon  cease,  and  perpetual  feuds  must  make 
its  tenure  every  where  uncertain  and  in- 
creasingly hazardous.  If  with  the  pres- 
ent Border  States  united  to  the  Free, 
the  Planting  States  should  become  inde- 
pendent, hemmed  in  by  free  land  on  all 
sides,  their  slavery  would  be  a question 
of  time.  And  if  we  should  give  our 
hand  to  the  South,  the  North  will  proba- 
bly hesitate  no  more  about  a servile  in- 
surrection. Then,  England  allied  with 
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the  slavers,  and  the  United  States  with 
the  slaves,  the  former  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  the  latter  for  those  of 
belligerents,  the  world  may  see  the  negro 
race  lifting  up  its  head  over  seas  of  blood 
wherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  drown- 
ing its  ascendency.  We  could  not  pro- 
test that  did  Providence  work  out  at  the 
same  time  the  rescue  of  the  African  race 
and  the  decline  of  our  own,  we  have 
merited  a better  lot;  but  mercy  rejoices 
over  judgment,  and  we  will  firmly  hope 
that  theirs  may  be  raised,  and  ours  yet 
reserved  for  ages  of  peace,  growth,  and 
Christian  usefulness. 


CORONATION  A 


Konigsbehg  is  an  ancient  and  renowned 
city.  Its  historical  associations,  stretching 
back  upward  of  six  centuries,  are  richly 
colored  with  striking  incidents;  and  al- 
most every  street  and  public  building 
quaintly  tells  a tale  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  some  bygone  age.  An  intelligent 
tourist  can  scarcely  thread  its  narrow 
streets,  or  look  round  its  squares,  or  gaze 
upon  its  palace,  or  float  down  the  river 
which  bisects  the  city,  without  descrying 
many  an  object  interesting  either  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  some  roman- 
tic event  of  which  it  remains  a picturesque 
memorial.  It  is  a place  in  which  the  arch- 
aeologist may  revel,  and  in  which  all  the 
instincts  of  the  historian  may  find  ample 
and  varied  matter  of  gratification. 

This  city  has  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  most  imposing  of  regal  solemnities, 
the  coronation  of  King  William  of  Prus- 
sia, on  the  spot  where  six  hundred  years 
ago  the  Teuton  Knights  founded  their 
stronghold  as  an  advanced  post  from 
which  to  wage  war  against  the  surround- 
ing heathen — the  pomp  and  magnificence 
with  which  the  act  was  performed — the 
festivities  by  which  the  ceremonial  was 
accompanied — and  the  immense  concourse 
of  strangers  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  witness  the  gorgeous  spectacle — 
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have  raised  this  little  city,  for  the  time 
being,  into  European  importance,  and 
have  even  eclipsed  the  jubilee  celebrated 
there  in  1855. 

Konigsberg,  though  most  of  its  streets 
are  narrow,  is  a far  larger  place  than  its 
population  would  argue,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  a considerable  water  surface,  a great 
many  gardens,  and  no  less  than  thirty  pub- 
lic squares  and  market-places,  some  of 
them  very  spacious.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  uneven,  and  in  parts  the  ascents  are  in- 
conveniently steep,  a fact  to  which  the 
particular  meager  condition  of  the  hack 
droschki  horses  seems  mournfully  to  tes- 
tify. Like  Rome,  it  is  built  on  seven  hills ; 
it  has  also  seven  bridges  and  seven  gates. 
The  city  itself,  however,  is  by  no  means 
uninteresting  or  unpicturesque.  It  has 
been  so  often  besieged  and  maltreated, 
partly  demolished  and  again  rebuilt,  that 
it  presents  a curious  variety  of  house  archi- 
tecture, comprising  specimens  of  the  taste 
prevalent  and  of  builders’  caprices  at 
almost  every  period  of  the  last  five  cen- 
turies. To  the  archaeologist  it  is  decided- 
ly interesting;  common-place  ramblers, 
especially  if  pedestrian,  might  desire  the 
streets  rather  wider  and  the  pavement 
less  painfully  uneven.  Through  the  heart 
of  the  town  runs  the  river  Pregel,  some- 


